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ABSTBACT 

Baaad on tha nav fara dafinltion (placaa of 10 or 
aora ac^«a if at least $50 north of agricultural products vera i^ftld " 
in tha raporting year, and places of under .10 acrea if at least 1 25a 
aorth of fgricultural prod^ts \mt^ soldi, 6, 501, 000 persons,' or* 3 » 

,0f the nation's population, llrad on farna for the 12-Bonth period 
centered .on April 1978. Although the change in definition caused a 
reclassification of ap^roxlaatalf '1*5 aiUdon paraoas froi rural fara 
to rural nonfarn fb^ 1978, ,use' of ,the*pravioua defirition indicated 
no aignificant change in fara population froa the preceding year, 
possibly signaling that the acre tlian fifty year ^scline in fan 
population has finally cose to an*«lkd. About 1«MX ot the fata 
popalatlon<-aas of Spanish origin, coa pa red to 5,7^» of the nonfara 
population^ Blacks on fares rapre]liant-cd 5«i>X of the tctal fara 

. Ipopulation and UHX of all Blacks. Th* fare population has a higher 
proportion o^ nhites than the .ncnfara population. The aedian age of 
fata reaidentiB in 1978 was 33»9 y^ars, as coapared nith 29.5 years 
for nonfara reaident^. , The faxa' population had about the ease 
proportion of chii^flr^n as the non^sra population, a Icwar proportion 
of young adult«, ajid higher pzopoitlon, of aiddle^aged . and elderly 
persons. Th« aedlan incoae of far ■ faailies, S1 2,235 In 1977, 

continued to lag behind that of nonfara faailiea. In 197B, 3 out of 
every U agricultural wage vOrkera ^re nonfara residents. (MBC) 
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Farm Population'of th« United States: 1978 



INTRODUCTION 

Tho number of pertc^nt living on farms in rural areas averagtd 

6,501,000 for the 12 month period cSsntered on April 1978. 
However, this determination Spends upon the definition 
of A farm. As the Nation has (Weloped and grown over the 
years and agriculture has chaf^|m, it has Men necessary from 
timo to time to change the defihition of a farm. In view of 
increases in price levels ^nd other Changes in theltructure of 
aqucultural operations, various individuals and organizations, 
including members of the Census Advisory^ Committee on 
Agriculture Statistics, the Office of Management and Budget, 
tho Department of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Commerce, agreed in the mid-1970's that a change in the 
definition of a farm was justified. X new definition of a farm 
was adoptfd for the 1974 Census of Agriculture, and is now 
being used in various surveys of the Bureau of the CiKislis 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

Farm population estimates fbr 1978 are presented using 
both the neV (current) definition and the previous farm 
definition for the first tinr>e in this report, prepared coopera- 



tively by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
ComiYierce. and the Economfcs, Statistics, and Cooperatives 
Service, U.S. Departnr>ent of Agriculture. Under the new 
definition, the farm population consists of all persons living 
in rural territory on places which in the reporting year had, 
or normally would have had, sales of agricultural products of 
$1,000 or mpre. The previous definition, in use since i960, 
defined farms as plaoes of 10 or mor^ acres if at least $60 
worth of agricultural products were sold in the reporting 
yeir, and places of uWfr 10 acres 4f at least $250 wprth of 
agricultural products were sold^ 

Based on the j[)ew farm definition, the number of persons 
living on farms in rural areas averaged 6,501,000 for the 1^- 
month period centered on April 1978. About 1 person out 
of every 33, or 3 percent of the N|ation's 218 million 
rieople, had a farm residence (table A). 

The farm share of the total U.S. population hds declined 
fairly steadily for more thah half a century. In 1920, when 
'the farm population was first identified separately, 30 per- 
cent of the Nation's population resided on farms. The 
proportion had fallen to 15 percent by 1950, to 5 percent 



TaMt A. Poputotion of tht Untttd Stotw, Total and Farm: April 1970 to 1978 

(Number* in thousand* ) . .. 



Year 



Total 
ratidtnt 

population^ 



Farm population 



Number 
of parcont' 



Percent of 
total population 



CURRBNT DSriNITION 
1978 



PREVIOUS DEFINITION 



1978... 
1977. . , 
1976.., 
1975... 
U974.., 
1973.. . 
1972... 
1971... 
1970... 



217,644 



217,644 
215,958 
214,282 
212,}42 
211,018 
209,468 
207^802 
205,677 
203,235 



6,ibi 



8, 605 
7,806 
8,253 
8.864 
9,264 
9,472 
9,610 
9,425 
9,712 



3.0 



3.7 
3.6 
3.9 
4.2 
4. A 
4.5 
4.6 
"4.6 
4.8. 



— • ■ • ' • • . . . ^ 

*l«tl«at«« for 1971 through 1978, pvaparad by th« 8Mr««u of th« Centui; bfficUi cantut count for 
1970, ' 

' Piv«~<|u«rt«r avfttt** cfntlit«d on April; ••« '*I>«finltio)na and Bxpl«n«tiQns" in tpptndix. 



by 1970, and hni r^ow dfopf>4)<! to 3 per^cei)! using the current 
definitiofi. 

The change in dofinitiQn caused a reclassificatioi> of 
, proximately 1.5 million persons erom ruia! farm to luial non 
farm for 1978. If the previous definition were still tXMnq used.' 
there would have been an estimated 8.005,000 farm residents 
in 1978* However, this estimate is hot significantly diffenynt 
•n a statistical sense fiom thr 1977 estimate, thus iiylicatiny 
no significant change m farm f>opulation ^uyhg the pievious 
definition) from the preceding yeai: It is possible that this 
finding could be a signal that the long teim decline u) farm 
popii^non has finally come to an end But. if stx it wilJ 
require data for «everal additional years to confirm such 
a finding, (The apparent but statistically insignificant, m 
crease in the faim population b»tweerjiJ977 and l978undor 
the previous definition, as shown in table A. is due in part to 
a change in the CPS sampl* design, see appendix B.) ' 



DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FARM 
POPULATION 



Raca.and Spanish orifjin. The farm population has a higher 
proportion of Whites than the nonfarm population- and lower / 
proportions of Blacks and j>ersons of Spanish origin (table 
B). The estimated number of farm res^idents of Spanish origin" 
under the current definition was 90.000 in. 1978 roughly 
1 percent^of the Spanish origin total. Only about 1.4 percent 
of the farm population was of Spanish origin, compare^o 
5.7 percent of the nonfarm ^>opulation Blacks on f<frms 
numbered 350,000 in 1^-1.4 percent of 1dl Blacks-and 
r^resented only 5,4 percent of' the total farm^population. 
The change in faim definition did not significantly alter the 
racial or Spanish origin com^x>sition of th^farm population 
Age and tax. The median age of ^f arm residents in 1978 was 
33.8 years, as compared with 29.5 years for norvJarm resi. 

V 



dents |tal)le C), The faim population had about the same 
piopoition of childien and teenagers as the nonfarih popula 
tion. a lowei piopoition o\ young adults (20 to 34 yeais). 
and liKfliei piupoiflons of , middle aged {lb tq 64 years) 
and eldeily poisons Neilhei the age distribution nor the 
median age of the f aim populatiot^ Were significantly af 
fected by the de^f initional change 

Fdim males outnunU>ered faun females l)y 291,000 in 
1978 Tlieie weie 100 males oit farms foi eveiy 100 females, 
wheieas tjhere.cweie only 93 males poi 100 females in the 
nofifarm population' Undei the previous lai m definition, the 
sex ratio of the farm population was 107. w|iich is not 
statistically diffeient fiom the 109 Aindei the current defini 
tion, Jiie Jowei ref)iesenta(ion of females in the faim popu 
lation, as companjd with the nonfarm popula tion. is m&st 
pionounced in the late- teens and early 20's and again after 
age 60 wlien women have the highest piobabTfttlfes of being 
single and widow(»<i. lespectively , The relatively high sex 
ratios foi faim lesidents at thesi? ages piobably reflect a' 
tendency towaid mcieased outmigration of youi\g^ farm 
wonien as they reach maturity, and of older farffTwomen 
upon widowhood. VVomen on f<iims. ,in c<^nparison with 
nonfarm women, are more likely to he married with husband 
present and less likely to Ix? single, separated, divorced, 
or widowed. * 

ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
FARM POPULATION 

V 

Labor force participation. Jn 1978. 3.3 million persons or 
more than three fifths of the farm population 14 years old 
and tWer were in the labor forctf, either employed or seeking 
work\^ble D). The 1978 farm resident labor force under the 



V 



'Soo Current Population Rtporu. Series P-27. No. 51. "Farm 
Population Of the United Stot(»s: 19/7." 



TabI* Farm and Nonfarm Population, by Race and Spanish Origin: 1978 



(Numbers in th^u8ands . 



Fi gurr?» art 



Race 










, * Pen^ 


out cJistributWoi) . 




Total 


farm ' 


Ni)»farin 


• Totdl 


Fat* in , 


Nt)nf.ii rm 


CURRENT ^okpiNrrto^ 


1 

1 










. _ . . . t _ .. , 

A- 








. ^213,467 
184,806 
24,757 
11,791 

I ^ 


6,501 
6 , OM 
349 
90 


20b, 966 
178,742 
24,408* 
1 1 ,701 


\ 100.0 
^ 86,6 
11.6 
5.5 


ir 

100,0 
^)3.3 
. 5.4 
K4 


100.0 
86.4 
1 1.8 
5.7 




BUck ; 


Soanish oriain^ 


PRBVIOUS DfSFtNlTlON 




L 






^213^67 
184,806^ 
24,757 
11,7^1 


Vo05 
/,482 
416 
109 


205,462 
177,324 
24,341 
11,692 


100.0 
86.6 
11.6 
5.5 


100. 0 
93.5 
5.2 
1 .4 


100.0 
86.3 
11.8 

. 5.1 




aiArk. . / 







Th« tot^l U.S. population figure here differs fr<Jm chat thown in tabl> A becauae the lat 
to thfe total r<»8ident population, whureaa this and other tables refer to the civilian nonins 

'L^^^Hrsooa ojf Spani^ih origin may ba of #ny r*c«^. ^ ^ 
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Tabl^C.'Farm and Nonlarm Population, by Age «iidS6x: 1978 

(N«wib«r« la thoiu«nd*. riv«-«ju«rt«jr •v«rit^|i||nt«r«d on April, for maanlng of •ymboU, ntio text) 



3 



To til I 



Nonf «rm 



Totnl 



N«le 



female 



Ptrct^nt <iiftr Ibut ion 



Karro 



Total 



F«|«l< 



Nonf nrw 



Tot»l 



Male 



OURRKNT OKriNinON 

All agea 

llmUr 20 yeara. . \ . 

10 to 34 'yeara 

toV64 your a 

65 ye«r« and ov«r.. 
«. 

Hcxlian ago 

PRRVIOUS' DEFINITION 

All ag»*«.\ . . . 

IJndur 20 y^ara 

20 to 34 ^tiarj^. . . . 

35 to 64 yeara 

6*^ yeara and ov«r . , 

Median ag« 



6,501 
2.218 
1,109 
2,405 
771 

33.8 



8,005 
2,692 
1,325 
2,975 
1,014 

3^.8 



3,396 
1,160 

598 
1,234 

402 

n.o 



4;U5^ 
1,409 
703 
1,515 
• 518 

33.9 



3,105 
^',058 
510 
1,169 
368 

34.5 



3,860 
1,283. 

621 
11459 

49J 

35.4 



206^966 
69,281. 
51,069 
64,704 
21^909 

29.5 



205,462 
68,807 
59,853 
64,136 
21,666 

29.4 



99 , 606 
35,089 
24,679 
30,891 
8,950 

'28.4 



98,857 
34,840 
24,574 
30,610 
8,834 

28.4 



107,360 
34,194 
26,392 
33,814 
12,960 

30.6 



106,605 
33^9^9 
26,281 
33,524 
12,833 

30.5 



100. 0 
34.1 
17.1 
37.0 
11.9 



100. 0 
34.2 
17.6 
36.3 
11.8 



100. 0 
34. I 
16.4 
37.6 
11.9 



100. 0 
33.5 
24.7 

^ 31.3 
10.> 



100.0 
35.2 
24.8 
31.0 
9.0 



100. 0 
33.6 
16.6 
37.2 
iZ.7 



100.0 
34.0 
17.0 
36.6 

12.5 




100,0 
35.2 
24.9 
Jl.O 
8.9 



Tabte D. Employmwt SUtui of th« Farm and Nonfarm PopulaUoo 14 Y««||OM and Ovw. by Sw: 

(Nombem in thousand* . Figures flre f ive-qu«rter averaget centered on April) 



S«x and «mployai«nt status 

^ 

Both a^xaa 

In labor forct 

Percant of tv>tal - 

Employed 

Unemployed ^ • • • 

Percent of labor force 

Not in labor force 

Mala 

In labor forcM.-.l'j v v 

% [ Ftrcent of total 

Kmployed 

Unemploy«d 

Parcent of labor force 

Not in labor fore* , 

FaiMlf . . . 

In labor forca 

Parcaiit of total 

iMiployad . 

UnMploy«d r • . . .1 < 

Parcant of labor ^force 

Hot In labor foria . : • 



Current def init ion 



Farm 



Nonfarm 



5,186 


I6h,42l 


3,273 


98,4t7 


63,1 


61 .0 


3,199 


92,002 


^73 


6,414 


2.2 


6.5 


1,913 


63,004 


2,715 


76,377 


2,211 


57,187 


81.4 


74.9 


2,179 


53,903 


32 


3,284 


1.4 


5.7 


504 


19,190 


2,472 


. * 85,044 


l,06i 


41,229 


42.9 


48.5 


1,020 


38^099 


41 


3,i3l 


3.9 


7.6 


1,411 


43,815 



Previous definition 



Farm 



6^419 

3,966 
61,8 

3,861 
105 
2.6 

2,453 

3,328 
2,645 
79.5 
2,596 
49 
1.9 
*683 

3; 09 1 
1,321 
42.7 
1,265 
56 
4.2 
1,770 



Nonfarm 



140 , 1*9 
97,724 
61.0 
91,341 
6,383 
6.5 
62,465 

75,764 
56,753 
74,9 
53,486 
3,267 
5.8 
19, Oil 

84»425 
40,970 

48.5 
37,854 
3,116 

' 7.6 
43,455 



currnU <li)tmaion wdi ^houi 700.000 fowei than »rw(Hil<l 
havo imm uiul(*i th« pievioiis detiiiition. The rate of lalmi 
foictj pttiticipation, however, remained essenti^illy unchan\)od. 
Nationally, the lovel of lalK)r force participation amoiui farm 
n?si(h»nts was hiyhei than amona persons llving*m nonfarm 
rtieas. However, this fi^\he\ hkehhood of a farm resident 
tx?ini) in the lahor force pertained onlv to farm males. Farm 
women wore loss likely to be either working or lookino for 
a job than their nonfarni cour>terparts. 

There was some evidence that persons livirui on farms in 
the comhined Northern and Western States were more likely 
to hti in tf^lalH>r forcx^ th'J^n were Southern farm residents. 
Ahoiit 60 percent of all fwrsons 14 years old and over 
. hviny on farrtn in the South were either working or looking 
for a \M) in 1978 In comparison, persons On farms outside 
the Soutfi had a lahar forct) particrpation rate of 65 j.>ercent. 

Agricultural and nonagrictillural employmttnt. The nurnlwr 
of people ernf)loye(l solely or primarily in agriculture in the 
United States uvtJra(H)d 3.6 million in 1978. Total agricultural . 
employment, of course, was not affected by the change in 
the? farm definition However, the definitional change did 
result m 130.000 agricultural workers t>eing classified as nt>n 
fann resufeiits uruler the' current definition who would have 
IhMM) farm residents under the previous definition. Under 
die new (f(^finition. farm resident agricultural workers com 
priseil 49 ruMctMit of the total agricultural workforce {figure 
1) Eighty peraMU of the employed f)ersons removed from 
tfie form population by the definitional change worked in 
oonagrrculturai jobs, thus indicating a lower association w^th 



farming for the reclassified group. As a consecjuence, agrj 
^ cultural ect^ployrnent as a percentage of total employment of 
farm people shifted from 49 percent to 55 percent {figure 2). 

Southtnn farm residents are somewhat rtiore likely to have 
nonfami )ohs as their f>rtncipal employment than are farm 
residents of the North anci West. In 1978, about half of the 
worktMS hying on Southern- farms wore primarily engaged in 
nonagricultural pursuits, among residents on farms outside 
the Soujh, only '40 pera;nt were so employed (table 4). 
T4iis regional disparity is apparently associated with the 
dispioportionately high incidena? of low income farm 
residents in . the South who sought supplemental nonfarm 
income. Data^from the '1974 Census of Agriculture reveal 
' ftiat the Soi/thefn States contain 57 ^)ercent of all farms with 
agricultural prcxkicl sales of $1,000 to $2,500 but only 
40 perc^Mit of the total numlwr of farms in the United States. 
The same pattern emerges when farm operators are examined 
in terms of their principal occupatio\i, that^is, whether or not 



terms 



the Whi operator spent 50 percent or more of his worktime 
in farming or other.occupations. According to the agricultural 
census, 47 porcent of all Southern farm ofHjrators reported 
they spent half or more of their worktime in 1974 at occupa- 
tions other than farmirig. By contrast, in tl)e combined 
Northern and Western States,' only 31 percent of the farm 
operators indicated that farming was not their principal 
occupation. 

Unemployment. The rate of unemployment {the proportion 
of the civilian l^bor force currently without a job and look^ 
ing for work) continiies to be low in the farm population. In 



FIGURE 2. 

Farm Residents Employed in Agriculture and Nonagricultural Industries: 1978 



3,86*1,000 



Nonagricultural 
industries 



Agriculture 




Previous 
farm definition 



USDA 




> 



3,199,000 ' 



Current 
farm definition 



1978. '2 '2 ptficent of thoso in the IjIm)i ti)«<:e hylnti on 
fttinis weie iiiu»nu>l<>Y^'^^ coinpatiibUi fato tor me notw 
ftirin civiliafi |)opiila!K)n wa^ (i f) pein»nt Luwoi Ijim 
einploynufnt lales occuimmI uiult'r both farm cliftrrmi(>tis 
(table D). Tfu* fitniuointy of tu>lilnu| two oi more )ol>s atnoiuj 
persoiiS erMptOY<ul in aiji u:ulliirt> is ttuuKjI'Jt to (:oru\ihiJle to 
lower untMTiploYf'^^t'rU «irnoM() fjnn lesidiMUs 

There is evuferiCr of racial- ifispantv \\\ fann rates 04 no 
ornployrnent. fmwevut, U>Hi the Wfiite arul Black rates 
urwniplovrnont were lower thao tf)e coi reS|K)ndiru| rates (or 
the rmiWarrn population, lo 1978. tf^e rates of untMnploy- 
rnont for White arid Black farm lesuierrts were 2 ptMcerU and^ 
8 »)erc!erU. ies[)ectivelY Althouglr oot sliowo in the data 
tables, the t:oni|)arahle nonfarrn rates were 6 peicent for 
Whites aruf 14 |)eiaM)t for Btacks 



Class of worker. Altlu)ijylr tfie 19/8 aijnciiltural v\/ork force 
was about e(|uallY <*rvlde(f lM»tweerr farrlS arrd rronfarm 
residents, tfrere were significarrt differerrafs by class of 
workt^r. Stdf employed and un|>aid farrrily worktMS u) aqn 
cullure l:Onlinue »to fx* nrair^ly farnr resufeirts In lonliiisl. 
wai|e and salary farm workeis are nrofe likely to fivr oW 
farms and cornrrrute to work. In 1978, 3 out of every 4 ayn 
cultural waye workers were ruinfiiflii resideiUs (tables L and 
F). TIhj class of worker distnbutiorr* amorH] both farm aiul 
noidaim tesiderrt ayncyltur al workets was esserUially the: 
' same ur^dtM tht? current and previouKfefir^itions 

Of X\m) 1.8 rrrilliorr farrn residei^ts em|)loyed in cftjncultuie. 
self employment was the major class of worlc. This dom 
inairce of self employmeiU occur rticf if res|)ectiv«» of re(|ioi^ i)f 



Table E. Farm Rtsidents 14 Years Old and Over Employed in Agrlcufture, by Class of 
Worker and Sex: 1978 



(Numborg in thousands. 


FiguVes art» 


f i*ve-quar tt» 




■ ^ t' 
ccntt?roil on 








CI ASS of worker- 

- -/ ... 


— " > ly 

Both 

sexes 


Male 


Foma 1 e 


llerc»Mit d t ^! t r i but i On ^ 


Both 


Male 




CURRENT DKFINITION 
















Total agricultural 


worker s . . . 


I ,7M 


1,410 


344 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


Self-employed workers. . . 




1 ,086 


996 


90 


61 .2 


69. 7 


.26.? 


Wage and salary worker?^. 




383 


32 2- 


61 


21.6 


22 . 5 


'l /. 7 






• * 


112 


193 


17'. 2 


7.8 


. ' 


PRKVIOUS DEFINITION 
















Total- agi^icultural 


workers , . , 


l-t905 


1 ,531 


374 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 






1 , 169 


1 ,06 7 


102 


61.4 


69. 7 


- 2 7.3 


Wage and salary workers . 




411 


345 


66 


21.6 


22.5 


17.6 






325 

* > ' — ' — ~ — ^ 


119 


206 


17.1 


7.8 


■"55. 1 



F. Nonfarm Residents 14 Years Old and Over Employed in Agriculture, by Class of 
Worker and Sex« 1978 

(Number!* in thousands. Figunaa ari( f i ve-qi».ir ter averages cyatfirad on April) 



Claris of w^>rker ' 








Percent distribution 


Both 






Both 










8«xef< 


/Male 


Female 


sexes 


Male 




P*mn 1 


CURHKNT DEFINITION 


















. * ■ A- ■ 
Total agricultural .Workers . . 


1 ,8U 


1,434 


380 


100 


0 


lOO'.ol 




100 0 






490 


67 


30 


7 


34. 2' 




17.6 




1,173 


91^ 


25^ 


6*. 


7 


6A- 1 




66.8 




85 


25 


60 


■ 4 


7 


I .7 




■15.8 


PRKVlOnS DEFINITION. ' " 


















Totar *gricaltur^ workers... 


1 ,683 


•1,3J3 


350 


100 


0 


lOO.p 




100.0 




473 


419 


• 54 


28 


1 


31 .4 


i 


15.4 




1,144 


8f6 


248 


68 


0 


67.2 




70.9 


i\ 1 — ■ ■ ■ ■■■ -■■ ■ 


65 


19 




3 


9 


1.4 

1 


t 


•13.4 
V 1 . 
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T«bl# a ln€Om« \n 1977 of Farm iml Nonlarm FamHiM 

^ - 

(r«milleB dii of March 1978. J^or m«mning of »ymboU, fee c«xc) 



Family UKtHae 



Total fami 1 1^9% thousands 



Pamilied by 1977 irtcom« . . . 

llesa than $4,000 or losq 

$4,000 to $9,999 

' $10,0Q0 to $14.999 

$15,000 to $19,999. ...... 

$20,00p,«nd ovor. 



MeilUn family incorai» ( 197 7 dollara): 
1977 



1976. 
1975. 
1974. 
1973. 
1972. 
1971 . 
1970. 



Curreut" def ion 



' Farra 



1,775 
100.0 

14. I 
26.5 
18.9 
14.> 
^.9 



$12,235 



Nonf«rm 



Pr«v|0(tH definition 



Fariif 



55,440 


2.172 


100.0 


* mp 


6.0 


13.4 


21.0 


25.6 


. 18^4 


-1.9 . 0 


17.9 


I5t.7 


36.^ 


. ^ 26^,3 



$16,126 



^1.^,637. 
' 1-2,415 
'12, 2U 
' / 13,040 
13.699 
'1 2, -823 
^ 10, 7^4 
10,576 



5^ Q42' 

21.6 
18.4 
17.9 
i6.7i 



$16,140 
16.037 
15,571 
15.965 
16,5>2" 
16.266 
15.614 
15,624 



Source: Data fr«n March 1978 Currerit Populat^fjtf^ur 



rtfskJence (table 5). There were, however, significant differ- 
ences m the class of Worker distribution by sex. Self employ 
ment was the leading class of work among farm males OO 
percent), wh«reas farm females were mos^ often unpaid 
family workers (56 percent),* the 1.4 million persons living 
on farms aod working in nortagricultural industries in 1978 
were predominantly wage ahd salary workers regardless of 
region of residence or sex. 

tncomt. Under both' farm definitions, the median income of 
farm families lagged behind that of nonfarm families. In 
1977. the ntedian income of. farm families under the current 



vey 



definition was $12,235. substantially lywer than the $Tfe,126 
for nonfarm families (table G); The rndicated difference 
of $400 in the piedians under the current and previous farm 
definitions is not statistically significant. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RECLASSIFIED - 
POPULATION ' 

... . ^ . . — - " - ... 

The change in farm definition resulted in a -substantial 
duction in the number of persons living on farms. The pre\ 
ceding discussion indicated that, except ii^ the area pf emr 



TtWt H. Ag«, R«€« and Spanish Origin of the Population Redattifled at Nonlarm Under the Current 
^ F«n^De«nitlon,lvSex: 1978 * 

FigureV^are five-quarter averages centered on April. 



(Nunlj^era in tKousands 
•eo text) 



For meaning of symbols , 
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Under 20 yaara 
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Median ag«i 
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V^^racms of Spant«h origifi iMiy b« my r«c« 
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f"""^ Percent distribution 


Both 
«ex«a 
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. Both 
sexe^ 


Male 




. 1,50A 
fflh 
216' 
570 
243 


749 
'249 
, 105 
28k 
116 


755 
^ 225 

Xui 

) 290 
J 127 


100.0 
31.5 
14.4 
3^9 
16.2 


100.0 . 
33.2 
14.0 
37.4 
15.4 


. 100.0 
29.9 
14.7 
' 38.5 
16.9 


38.1 


37.4 


(.38.9 






♦ 

• . 


1,50A 
1»418 

' 19 


?49 
707 
31 


755 

710 

K 36 
11 

» -ft 1 


100.0 
94.3 
. 4.5 

'1.3 

JUh^ 


106.0 
94.4 
4.1 
1.1 


^ 100.0 
94.0 
4.8 
^5 
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Tabit I employn|«|[{t^Statut of th« population 14 YMrt Old and Ovtr ^adastlfitd at Nonfann Undar tht 
" Currant Farm DafinKkMi, for Ragiant : ^ft78 



FiturtM are f i ve--qaArtrtr ^vorages eel 



l^t^ed on April) 




Employment (itrttii« 



Total 

4n labor fox;c<dt 

,Not in labor f orqe 



In labor fpt'ce ^ 

Bmployod 

Agriculture ' , 

Nonagr iciilCiirrtl industries . . . 

Un€ti)pl(^«d v.r 

_i ' ,-- • — 



Uni r ed 
St/itt»a 



1 ,233 
69} 

*693 
662 
131 

530 
32 



NortK rind 
WtisL 



614 

243 

372 
3^5 

70 
286 

16 



il8 

322 
'296 

322 
306 

62 
245 

15 



Percfnt di atributioir 



100.0 
56.2 
•43.8 

100.0 
'9^. 5 

. 18.9 
76 r 5 
4.6 



and 
West; 



100. 0 
60. 6- 
39.6 

100. 0 
95.4 
1^.8 
76.9 
4.3 



South 



100.0 
52.1 
47.9 




9" 
19.3 
76.1 



ployment; the reclassification of 1.5 million persons 4rom 
|irm to nonj^rrrw residents did not sijjnificanyy alter the 
social and etonomic ohatacterijflics of the farm population. 
An examination of the group that shifted froiii farm to non- 
farm offers a means of further evaluating the effects of the- 
d^finlt^rfal change. 

TaWe^ Hrrra?ti( J present a profile of the reclassified pop- 
ulartlon. T>vis«^group was primarily White, w*itb lower lyto-^ 
portions of ^^ackj 'and persons of Spanish origin than the 
oth^r nonfarm population ; it^ race and etl^iic composition 
yery closely i;esemble«> that of the farrn population in 1978. ^ 
The' reclassified grouj) had an pider age strugtiire than either 
the farrri population or the remtinder of the non^rm popula- 
tion. The median age was 38.\ years for th* reclassified pop- 
ultttion, compared with 33.8 years for the farm populatioi^ 
and j29.4f years for the nonfarm population, with '^Imbst 1 
out of 6 pi^rsons aged 65 years pr^ldcr (t^!i>le H ). ' 

• In 1978, persons living on 'pilacos that .were reclassified as 
nonfarm xinder the current definition ^re less likely to bo 
workifig of seekingf employment tHaf>- were persons on places 
qunlifying as farms (table I ). This lower .labor force; t5a^|icir 
pation Was Exhibited only amon^ males, however. There was " 
no significant difference in. the level of labor force partictpa- 
tion for .reclassified females Stable D, by subtraction). Al- 
though <liPportivjjd4*a are not^yartable, the indicated higher 
proportion hot In the labor force in the. recfassif ied pppula- 
tion is thought to be a reflection of the retired status of rr^any 
ln4lyiduals^n^getf in^ v^ry marginal agricultural activhies. 

Although the level of labor force participation of the re- 
cj^ifieti t5^>PMlatjorv vyai' lower lhan that of .tether the farm 
or the remainiftg nonf^fh pj^pula^ion, ther^ yyere Vaboyt 
700,000 persons in.this wOrk force. Of these Wbrker?, only 
•<>out oni f^fth wer^-prlrperily eng[aged in farming, regard 
Itis of'>»9iorv^pf residence; itiost of tbd fnimbers of the 
Qlliaiiified ^roup^^et^ ?upp*^ted cffffefly by 6ff«i*rm work. 
Thit h further ^ubs^antiatii^ JbV th6 io«Jome characteristics 
of this group. By dtfinition, the'3a8,600*reclas»ifiecf families 
yvert on plftces with agricultural sales of under $1,000. 



Yel nearly one half of these families had^incomes df $15,000 
or more in 1977 and nearly two thirds had incomes of 
$10,000^ oV more, thus reflecting a high .dependence on in- 
come frprTi nonfarm, lources. Median family income foV the 
reclassified group- was $14,500, a significantly, higher 1^1. 
^ than the $12,235 iViedian for, farrnjamilies jtable J). ' 

Table J. Income in 1977 of Families Reclassified as 
' -Nonfarm Undw the Current Farm ' * 
Definition ' 



{ Families as 6i Marcji 1978) 



sis 



... * 

Famfly income rri 


Tota:l 
■ tfi - 
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■398 




100.0 


. Less than $4,000 or loss..., 


10.3 


$4,000 to $9,999 


22.1 


$10,000 to $14,999. . , 


19.6 


$15jQ0O to $19,999 


19.8 


$20,'00j|^nd over r 






. /514.5O0- 







. 'Sour^/e; Dat^ from Mdrch ^1978 Currant Popu- 
lation Survey . '> . 



REiATEt) REPORTS 



Com.(J|rable figures for 1 9^^ 7* appear « in Current Population 
1^flportl,/'Farm' Population of the# United States: 1977," 
Serje? P:2i^, No. 5%, and earliisr reports published annually. 
]^ beginning in 196^?. , ^ ^ 

Beginning with 1972,' the data are. not strictly corppara&le 
witf) data for earlier yMrs because olf adfustments in sample 
design and survey procedUi^s occasioned by 1970 censui 
•data. Application of 1972 procedures to data for March 1970^ 
lowered the farrti population 14 years old and over by about 



76.p0e. In lQ7e, rtvltloni wtr« m«d«4n tht processing prd- 
otdurt for ctettrmining f«rrp nonfcrm residence of the rural 
popvilatiory. the reviiioni lowered the total farm population 
by an eitlmaWd t^O.OOO The effects are dtscusied in detail 
in "Farm Population of the United States: 1976/' Series 
No. 4p. ^ . 



Although nbt fulfy comparable with the Current Popula 
tion Survey, farm population figures for 1970 for the Unaed 
States, States, and counties appear in chapter C-^)f 1970 
Cenaui of PoptiUtion, Volume I, Charwaeristict of the Pop- 
ulation; characteristics of the farm population by Slates aro 
-^presented'in chapter O. 
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T«bl« L Farm Populftkm, by Ram aiH) Spanish Orlgip and Sti, for BroMi Aft Qroup4^. 1978 « 

(Current i*r« a«f init loiv. Numb«m in thouaaudrf. Pigui^.y I iv* -qaar^ar av«r«g|i c«nl«r«diTOt AP^I I) 



R#c# and (lg« 



All rActt» ... 
Undiir 14 ye.im . . . 
14 ytiart atui oV4*r , 



Wliite ...... . 

Un<1«ir •14 years . . . > 
14 ytt.im and ovt^r . 



Bltck 

Und«)r year?* . . . . 
\S years nod ov*»r 



Spatiitth origin^ 

Un^i^r 14 ycar« ^ 

14 ye#f « and ovt>i- .... 



I. in 

186 

6,064 
1,198 
4,866 

349 
98 

.252 

90 
26 
64 



*Perj«ot>« of .Sp.iiush oi igici luay be of any race. 



I 



3, )96 
681 
I, /IS 

3; 165 
' ^24 
2»54l 

186 
46 
140 

33 
»*> 
38 



F«ma la 



3.105 
634 
2,472 

J ,999 
574 
2,325 

' 163 
52 
U2 

37 
11 
26 



Pitrctat dliiltribution 



Both iex«« 



100. 0 
20.2 
79.8 

100.0 
,L9.8 
80. 2 

100.0 
28. 1 
72.2 

100.0 
28.9 
71.1 



HliU 



100. 0 
20. 1 
79,9 

100.0^ 
19.7 
80.3 

100.0 
24.7 
75.3 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



100.0 
20.4 
79.6 

100.0 
19.6 
80.2 

100.0 
31.9 
68. 1 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



Tibit 2- Farm Popul|rtk)n/by Afe and Se»V1978 

(Current farm d^finitjion. Nurabern in thouiauds. Figures are five-qunrter averages centered on April) 



Ago 



AM ago* I 

Under 14 yearn 

\W to 19 ye:irs 

20 to 24 years - 

25 to 29 years ......... 

• 30 to 34 y«ar» ^ 

35 to 39 years . 

40 to 44 years • . 

^^5 to 49 years . . . . 

50 to ^4 years . 

55'to 59 yetrs ♦ . • 

60 to 64 year« • 

65 years and 0v«r » 



Both 'sej^a 



6,501 

1 ,315 
903 
469 
320 
320 
381 
359 
387 
450 
460 
368 

. 771 



Male 



3 , 396 

' 681 
479 
269 
175 
154 
189 
183 
192, 
219 
248 
203 
402 



Fema I e 



3,105 

634 
* 424 
.200 
144 
166 
,192 
176 
195 
231 
211 
164 
36ft 



Parcent distributibn 



Both sexes 



100.0 

i0.'2 

13,9 
7.2' 
A. 9 
4.9 

^5.9 
5.5 
6.0 
6.9 
7.1 
5.7 

11.9 



aoo.o 

20. 1 
14.1 
7.9 
5.2 
4.5 
5.6 
5.4 
5.7 
6.4 
7.3 
6.0 
IK8 



Fcflialt 



100.0 

20.4 
13.7 
6. A 

v§ 

5.3 
6.2 
5.7 
6.3 
. 7.4 
6.8 



•ERIC 



15 



:>'^K. .V; 



10 
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^ Mrtf«l»ilaii-Nonmt|j^^ W t t ldti m ol tht Farm $n6 Norttorm Population, ^ Raca: 197a 

<Curr»nt Urm d#fUition> ltoib«« In thou>and«. Flgurt. «r« fiv*-qu*rt#r «v«r«t«« ctnt.r.d on April) 




RACSS 



United States. 
Inside 8MSA'«< 

Percent 

Outside SMSA'e; 

Percent 



mm 

United States. 
Insider SMSA'* 

Percent 

Outside SMSA's 

Percent 



BLACK 



United States. 
Inside SHSA's 

Percent 

Outiide SMSA's 

Percent 



*213>467 
1A3,0A6 
67.0 
70,421 
33.0 



184,806 
121,650 
65.8 
63,156 

34.2 



24,757 
18,463 

74.6 
6,294 

25.4 



^ 6,501 
1,129 
17.4 
5,'372 
82. 



6,064 
1,084 
17.9 



349 
33 
9.5 
316 
90.5 



206,966 
141.917 

68.6 
65,049 

31. # 




24,408 
18,430 

75.5 
5,978 

24.5 



re iJlV^r^t* " P^P"^«t;<>"/U«re shown here differs fro,n that shown in table A because the latter refers 
lation. "•^<**«t population, whereas thit and other tables refer to the civilian noninet i tut tonal popu-^v 

see^^Jin^Mo!" Ut-^ndard metropolitan statiatical areas as designated in the 1970 census publicat ions ; 
uerinltions and Explanations." . ' 
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T)M 4 Em^koyiiMin SUtiM o( llM (Farm Popul^ 

(Currtnt f«m ^finltlon. 4Numb«r« In thou««ndi. ricur«a,«r« nv«^H«rtor «vtr«««0 conUrvd on April. For n^aning of •ynbola. ttxt) 



Rlico And MplajfiMnt status 



, All VACM^M . . , 
In Xmbov fi>rc¥ ^. . 
Mot In labor fore* . 



In labor force* . . 

Employed 

Af**ii-u^ tur» 

Nonafi'lcul tural 
IndUHtrl-oMv . 
Unemployed. . . \ . 



White . . 

In li^bor f orc^ 

Not In lAbor forcv. 



in labor force 

M ployed 

Affrlqulture ... 
Nonegrlcul tural 
Indue tr lea . .u 
Unemployed 



Black 

In lab9r forct 

Not In labor f oroe < 



In labor force 

employed 

Acrioulture. . . . 
Honagr^oul tural 
indviatriea. . . . 
tmeii ployed r* . , 



irnited states 



Both' 
se)«ss 


Male 


Fern Hie 


5,186 

3;273 


2.715 
2.211 


2,472 
1.061 

1 . 410 


3.273 
3.199 


2., 211 
2,179 


1.061 
1.020 
344 


1.426 

73 

4,866 
3.098 

1 7 Aft 


749 
32 

2,541 
2.091 


476 

41 

2.325 
• 1.007 
1 . 318 


3.098 
3.042 
1,690 


2,091 
2.067 
1,354 


l.p07 
975 
336 


1.352 
56 


713 
24 


639 

32 


252 
139 
113 


140 
98 
42 


42 

70 


139 
128 
71 


98 

94 
65 


42 
34 
6 


11 




29 

\ ^ 7 



^ Nor^h »\nd WeJit 



Both 
se xes 



3.161 
2.182 
1,178 

2.182 
2. 141 
1.269 

870 

42 

3,295 
2 . 146 
1,149 

2.146 
2, 111 
1,2 56 

855 
36 

7 
5 
3 



5 
4 
4 



Nale 



1,744 

1,-^76 
289 



1.476 
1.459 
1.010 



441 
17 

1.731 
1.453 
279 

U453 
1,440 
998 



5 
3 
1 

3 

3 



h^nale 



1,596 
•707 
8^0 



707 
682 
260 

422 
25 



1.56<f 
694 
870 

694 
670 

257 

413 
24 

3 
I 
2 

1 
1 
1 



South 



HJoth 
■oxes 



1.826 
1.090 

736 

1.090 

1.059 
504 

555 

32 

1. 572 
952 
620 

■ 952 

932 
434* 

498 
20 

244 
134- 
110 

134 
124 
6V 



56 



951 

735 
215 

735 
720 
/f20 

300 
15 

^810 

639 
171 

639 
627 
356 

271 



X3* 



94 
91 
62 

28 

3 



Kem«le 



875 
3L5S 

520 

355 

339 
84 

254 
17 

762 
313 

449 

313 
305 
. 78 

226 
9 

109 
40 
^68 

AO 
33 
5 

28 
7 



Percent distribution i 



United states, 



Bottf 
sojoes 



100.0 
63 I 
i4.9 

100.0 

97.7 
54.2 

43*6 
2.2 

100.0 
63.7 

36.3 

100. 0 
98.3 

H'.6 

43^.6 
1.8 

100.0 
55.2 
44.8 

100.0 
92.1 
51*1 

41.0 
7.9 



Male 



100 
81 
1 

«v 

100 
98 
64 

33, 
1 

100. 
82 
17 



100.0 
98.9 
64.8 

34.1 
il.l 

160.0 

70.0 
30.0 

100.0 
9S.9 
66,3 

29.6 
4.1 



Femalo 



100.0 
42.9 
57.0 

100.0 
96.1 

32.4 

63.7 
3.9 

100.0 
43.3 
56i7 

100.0 
96.8 
33.4 

63.5 
3.2 

100.0 
37.5 
62.5 

(B> 
(B) 
(B> 

(B) 
<B) 



North and West 



D^th 
sex»s 



100.0 
64,9 
^5.0 

100. 0 
98. ]L 
58-2 

39.9 
1.9 

100. Q 
.65.1 
34.9 

100. 0 
98.4 
58.5 

39.8 
1^7 

(B) 
'(B) 
(B> 

(B) 
(B> 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 



JIaU 



100.0 
83.7 
16.4 

160.0 
98.8 
68.4 

30.4 
1.2 

100.0 
83.9 
' 16. 11 

100.0 
99.1 
68.7 

30.4 
0.8 

(B) 
(B)' 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 

: (B) 

(B) 
<B) 



Pomale 



100.0 
44.3 
55.8 

100.0 
96.5 
36.8 

59.7 
3.5 

100. 0, 
44.4 
55.^ 

100.0 
. 96.5 

37.0 

59.5 
,3.5 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

<B) 

(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 



South 



Both 
sexes 



100. 0 

59.7, 
40.3 

100.0 
97.2 
V46.2 

50.9 
2.9 

100.0 
60.6 
39.4 

100.0 
97.9 
45.6 

' 52.3 
2.1 

100 io 
54.9 
45.1 

100. 0 
92.5 
50.0 

41.8 
8.2 



MaU 



100.0 
77.3 
22.6 

100.0 
96.0 
57.1 

40.8 
2.0 

lOff.b 
78.9 
21.1 

100.0. 
98,1 
55.7 

42.4 
1.9 

100.0 
69.1 
30.1 

100.0 
96.8 
66.0 

29.8 
3.2 



•A It. If \( !- S 



M«» t ii Mt» \t» s 



•'lU:** ; •Mill ».alar'\ \v»M k<M s 

A^l I i mp! ov<m| woi krr'< . 
I »pn I ;imi l\ workiM s 

B« • ( It 'U'SOH . . 

Wam- iti<l '«ahit v \U)rk< rs . 
Unpfttd f.\Hillv wurkfis ... 



Mr 1 t M'mp I in * vl \u>rki i K - . . 
V^it;r and N.i|,,t*> \U)rk«M's. 
Urtp n »t I i^m I I \ \w>i k<- 1 ^ ^ . . 



! »MliM I <' 

Wjmr \{u\ i,\\nv\ vuu\KtM -1 . 



Mall'. 

Wa^•.1' atxl ^Aala^v \M>i'k»' rs; . , 
iMpultl ram I I V workiM^s- . . . . 

le- . 

S^\l I -evnipl ,)\ wtn^Ki rs . . . 
WaKo :*n4 w»Ma!'v v\.M^k4>V>; . .. 



1, 774^ 1 
I .()«(> 

JOS 



I 



n: 
191 



<*)0 

. is/* 
2/1 

U)9 

n6 

89 
S7 
191 



17 

s 

47 



4 

I 

3 

2 



798 

229 

1.010 
7)^ 
188 

90, 

(?0 
/♦I 



L2S6 
79/* 

998 
728 
182 
89 

2S7 
66 

AO 

IS.! 



S04 
288 
1V» 
62 

^♦20 
264 
134 

22 

84 
24 
19 
41 



4 54 
2 70 
106 

S8 

.3S6 
247 
89 
19 

78 
23 
.17 
39 



workor» 



Ni>r(h 

statos Wo.Ht Lsouth ti'ftttcw 



1 .426 
L36 
1,2/^6 
13 

749 
93 
636 



676 
43 

620 
13 



1,352 
130 
1 ,209 
13 

713 
92 
621 



639 
38 

588 
13 



67 


57 


16 


1 


47 


^ 56 


5 




6:?* 


29 


15 


I 


45 


28 


3 




5 


29 


1 




2 


28. 


2 





North 
and 
West 



870 
85 

776 
11 

448 
57 
391 



422 
27 

385 
10 



, '855 
79 
765 
U 

442 
57 

385 



413 
22 
380 

; 10 



555 
5i! 

500 

.3 

3oa 

36 
264 



254 
16 

236 
3 



498 
51 
444 
3 

271 

' 35 
236 



226 
16 
208 
3 



56 
1 
55 



28 
1 

28 



28 

27 



r»ro#nt tlUtributlcjtti 



/ Agrloulturml 
workers 



Non«fi*loulttir«l 
workers 



, No^'th I I I North 

Unlttd «nd united «nd , 

South I8t«t«» W^Bt floiith Stat«« WMtW South 



100. 0 
61.2 
21.6 

17.2 

109.0-1 
69.7 
22.5 
7.8 

100.0 
26.2 
17.7 
56.1 



100.0 
62.9 
18.0 
19.1 

100.0 
72.5 
18.6 
8.9 

100.0 
25. 
15.8 

58.8 



100. 0* 
63.0 
19.3 
17.7 

100.0 
72.0 
20.0 
8.1 

100.0 
26.5 
17.0 
56.8 



(B) 
<B) 
(B) 
(B) 



100.0 
63.2 
17.6 
19.2 

100.0 
72.9 
18.2 
8.9 

100.0 
25.7 
15.6 
59,1 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(n) 



<B) I (B) 

<B) (B) 

(B) (B) 

(B) I ^B) 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



100.0 
57.1 
30.6 
12.3 

100.0 
62.9 
31.9 
5.2 



100.0 
28.6 
22.6 
48.8 



100.0 
62.2 
24.4 
13.4 , 

100.0 
69.4 
25.0 
5.3 

100.0 
29.5 
2f.8 
50,0 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
<B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(8) 

in) 



100.0 
9.5 
89. 
0.9 

100.0 
12.4 
87.6 



100 
6 

91. 
1. 



100.0 
9.6 
89.4 

. 1.0 

100.0 
12.9 
87.1 



100,0 
5.9 
92.0 

?.0 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



100.0 
9.8 
89.2 
1 

100.0 
12.7 
87.3 



100.0 

6. 
91. 
2. 



100.0 
9.2 
89.5 
1.3 

100.0 
12.9 
87.1 



100.0 
5.3 
92.0 
2.4 



(B) 
(Bl 

(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



(B) 
<B) 
(B) 
(B) 



100.0 
9.4 
90.1 
0.5 

100.0 
12.0 
88.0 



100.0 
6.3 
^2.9 
1.2 



100.0- 
10.2 
89.2 
0.6 

100.0 
12.9 
87. J 



100.0 
7.1 
92.0 



<B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
<P) 
<B) 

<B) 
(9) 
<B) 
<B) 



Appendix A- Daflnltlont «nd Explanations 



Population eovtraga. With thi axctption of the total poputa- 
tlon ihown in table A. aH figuret in tfiit report relate to the 
civilian r>onlnititutiotial population. The total population 
Ihown In table B (213.467,000) differs from the ettlmatlKl 
April 1. 1978 total civilian population <216,068jOOO) chiefly, 
(n excluding the institutional population. 

Farm popula^dn. In the Current Population Survey, the farm 
population as cumntly defined consists of ail persons, living 
in rural* territory on plaofs from which $1,000 Or more of 
agricultural products were sold, or normally would have been 
sold, in the reporting year (for the CPS th* preceding 12 

, months). Persons in institutions, sumnler camps, motpls, 
and tourist camps, and those living on rerttedolices where 
no land Is used lor farming, are classif ied.es nonwm. 

Under the previous farm definition, iri use since 1960. 
the farm populij^ion consists of all persons living in rural 
territory on places of 10 or more acres if at least $50 worth 

^ of agricultural products were/ sold from the place in the 
reporting year. It also includes those living on places of under 
10 acres If at least $2S0 wotth of agricultural products were 
sold from the place in the reporting year. 

Farm residence under the current and preyiOul farm 
definitions was determined ir^the Current Population Sunrey 
by the responses to two questions. Owners (and renters) 
are first asked "Do«| this place (you rer^t) rfave 10 or more 
acres?" They . art then asked '^During the past 12 months, 
how much did sales of crop*, Hveltock and other firm 
products from this pleto amount to?" The respo^denti.are 
given a choice of four answers: "$1,000 or more,*^ "$260 
to $999," /'$50 to $249," and "Under ^ , 

Farms located within the boundp/ies\riir^an territory, 
comprisliHi e wnall rnfndrity of all farms, ir^yK>t treated as 
farms for population census purposes, and tt\ir population 
. Is not Included In the f*rm populatidn.- UrbarTterritory in- 
etudes all places with e population of 2^600 oV more and the 
densely Mttled urbanized fringe amas around cities of 6p,000 
or more/ Beginning vWth the 1972 estimate, the estimated 
ferm.populetion is limited to the rur«l' terrltotyJes <^ete^ 
mined in the 1970 Census of Population, in the Current 

' Populition Surveys of 1963 through 1971, the urbem-rurai 
boundaries uiM were those^of the ^960 Census of Popuir 
tion anidi dtdlwt take into eocoUnt the annexations and 
other subst«n(ial expansions of urben territory tKat were In- 
corporettd lntt> the 1970 Census of PoPMlatioa Tfti. net 
effect WM to cf|tfssi(y en unknown number of persons as ruml 
Hitm in the Current Population Surveys of 1970 #nd 1971 



who wei^ treated as urban (and hence nonfarm) in the 1970 
census as well as In the Current Population Surveys beginning 
in 1972, 

Nortfarm pop'uletion. The nonfarm population comprises all 
persons' living in urban areas and all rural i^sons not on 
farms, 

FIve-querter averages eenteredoit April. April centered annuar 
averages of the farm population for the years 1970 through 
1978 were computed by using data for the five quarters cen- 
tered on the April ttate for which the estimate was being pre- 
pared. For example, for April 1978, quarterly estimates for 
the month* of October 1977^ and Jenuery. April, July, and 
October 1978, were used with a weight of one-eightl? given 
to each of the two October estimates and a weight Of one- 
fourth fo each of the estimates for the other 3 months. One 
reason for the choice of April as the date for centering pop- 
ulation estimates is thiat this is the decennial census month. . 

April-centered annual averages fpr persoris under 14 years 
by race and sex, and for persons 14 years old and over, by 
race, sex^ age, labor force characterises, and region were 
^Iso computed for 1978 by "using data for the specifled_char- 
acteristics for ^e five quarters centered on April .1978. 

Metropolitiiwionmetr.ofM>littn residenoe. The population 
residing in standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA'a) 

, constitutes the metropolitan population. The metrdpolltin 
population in this report is based on SMSA's as defined in 
the 1970 population oemius publications and does not in- 
clude any subsequent additions or changes. For the 1970 
census, exdept In New England, an SMSA was defined as a 
county or group of contiguous <>ounties which conrta^ns *t 
least one city of 60,000 Inhabitints or more, Or "twin tsities*' 
with 4 combined populetion of at le«st 61^,000. In addition 
to the county, or counties, containing such e city or cities^ 
contiguous counties y^lre includeji^ in en.SMSA If, according 
to certain crlteriis, they were esaentlally metfopblitan in 
character and^VMire socially end economically in«agrated with 
the oentriil county. In New. Englen<|, SMSA's consist of 

, ^wns and cities, rather than counties. 

Oepgrephio regions. 1[he major regional of the United States 
for which data ehi presented represent groups of States, as 
follows: . ; ' 

North and Wmt: Northtist, North Ctntral, and W.wt 



North0»$t: Connecticut, Maine, MaiMchuMtU, Naw 
^amp»h(re. NeW Jerioy, New York, P«nn»y|v«nia, Rho(k 
Ulind. Vtrmont. 

North Cuntrut: lllinoic, Indiana, Iowa, Kanias, Michi- 
• 9»n. Minnaiota, Minourl, Ntbraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Wnti Alaska, Arizona. California, Colorado, Hawaii. 
Idahcf. Montana, Nevada, Navv Mexico, Oreoon, Utah, Wash- 
ington. Wyoming. 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbid,* Florida, G«ory|*, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina,' Oklahoma, South Carolina! 
Tennessee. Texas, Virginia. West Virginia, 

Aga. The age classification is based on the age of the person • 
at lAst birthddy 

Rac«. The population is divided into thre) groups on the 
basis of race: Wl^ite, Black, and "other races." The last 
category includes l^iians, Japanesie, Chinese, and any other 
race except White and Black. ^ 

Parioni of Spinish origin. Persons of Spanish origin in this 
report were determined on the basis of a question that asked 
for selfidentification of the person's origin or descent. 
Respondents were asked to select their, origin (or the origirj 
of some other household member) from a "flash fcard" 
listing ethnic origins. Persons of Spanish origin, in particular, 
were those who indicated that their origin was Mexican, 
P«^erto Rican. Cuban, Central or South American, or some 
other Spanish origin. 

Labdr forca and employmtnt statvs. The definitions of 
Ubor force and employment status in this report relate to 
the population 14 years old and over. 

Labor force. Persons are classified as in the labor force 
if they were employed as civilians, unemployed, or in the 
Arm«d Forces during the survey week. The "civilian labor 
f/>rce" is comprised of all civilians classified as ^ployed or 
unemployed. f- ' ^ * 

Employed. Employed persons comprise (1) ail ciyitians 
^•ho, during the specified W«tk, did any work at all as paid 
•mployecs pV in their own business or profession, or'diUbeir 
own farm, or who worked 15 hoUrs or more as. unpaid 
vvt)rkers on o farm or in a business operated by a member of 
the family, and (2)'air those who were not working but who 
had jobs or buknesses from which they were temporarily 
absent. bacauM of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor- 
management dl$pu«. br because tfiey were taking time off 
for personal reasons, whether or not they were paid by their 
•mployeis fortimt off, and whether or not tf>ey were seeking 
other iobs. Excluded from tht tmployed group are persons 
whose only «ctivity consisted of work around the houM 
<luch m own hpme fuNlsework, iwinUnji ar repairing own 
homt. ttc.) or votunt«er work foif religipus, chiritabia, arid 
ji^^ilar orQanintions. 



Unmploytd. Unemploy td persons are those civilians who, 
during tha ,surv«y w«Bk. had no ampfoymtnt but ware 
available%>r work and (1) had •n^jt^nH in any specific job- 
seeking activity within tht past 4 weeks, such u registt rin^ 
*at a public or private employment office, meeting with fik>- 
spactlva employers, checking with friends or relatives, pac- 
ing or answering iKivertistments, writing letters of appiioati'on, 
or being on a union or prof«isiona» register; (2) wrfre waiting 
to be called back to a job from which thay had been laid off; 
or (3) Wart waiting to report to a new v^age or salacy job 
within 30 days. j 

Not in the labor foroe. All civilians who are not classified 
at tmployed oruinemployad art defined as "not in thei labor 
force." This grdu^jwho art neither employed nor seeking 
work includes parsons engaged only in oyvahome housavwrk. 
attending school, or unable to work because of long-tei^m 
physical or mental lllneM; persons who are retired or too old 
to work; seasonal -workers forVvhoni "the survey week fell in 
an off season; ar>d the voluntarily idle. Persons doing only 
unpaid family work (less than 15 hours) are also classified as 
I not in the labor force. "* 

Agricultura. The Industry catiigor/ "agriculture" i^ somewhat 
more inclusive than the total of the twp major occupation 
groups, "farmers and farm managen" and "farm laborers 
and supervisors." It also includes (1) persons employed 5n 
fanns in occupations, such <b ^ruck driver, mechanic, and 
bo^keeper. and (2) persons engaged In certain activities 
other than striftly farm operation such as co|ton ginning, 
contract farm services, veterinary and breeding services. 
^ hatcheries, experimental stations, greenhouses, landtcap<i 
" g«rd«>ing. tree service, trapping. 'Wnting preserves^rrd 
kennels. ^ * _ 

Nona0Heultural industrial This titegory Includes all in 
dustries not specifically classed under agriculture. 

Multiple joba. Persons with two Or .more jobs during the 
survey week were classified as employed In the industry ih 
which they worked tht greatest number of hours during the 
week. Consequently^ S9me'of the persons shown in this 
report as engaged IrTnonagricultural activities also engaged in 
agriculture and vice versa. 

CiatiofWorlcer 

Salf-emptoyad worlcert. Persons who worked for profit pr 
fees in their own business, profession, or trade, or who'oper- 
ated a farm either as an owner or tenant. 

<•• 

Wage and salary worker*. Persons who worked for any gov- 
ernmental unit or private employtr for wages, salary, com- 
mission, tips, pay "ir> kind." or at piece rates. 

Unpaid famHy ^ik*x%. Persons who worked 16 hours or 
more ^r week without pay on a farm or in a business oper- 
ated by a ptrion to whom thfv are njated by Mood or 
marriage. 



/lApomt. Total mH)hey income is algebraic sum of the 
amounts received m the pUce(>ii^y calendai year from' each 
of the followlrm. sources; H) Moi^ey wiw«» oi ^salary^,^^ 
r^et income from nonfarm self employment; (3) neHiVcx)me 
from farm salf employ^^ent^ (4) Social Security or railroad 
reti'rehient; (5) dividends, interest <on savings or bonds), 
income tior^v^^^**^*** tr^ists. oi net rental income; (6) 
public assistance or welfare payments; (7) unemployment 
and vvorkn^nS cornp^ensation, governmeht employee j>on 
sior«, or veterans' payments; (8) private perlsions, annuities, 
alimony^ re^jular contributions from persons not living in ^ 
this fxousehold, and other periodic income. 

Receipts Jrorn the following sources are hot included as 
•nqome: (1) Money rJteived from the sale of property, such 
as stocks, bon<Js, a house, or a car (unless the person was 
er^gaged in the business cff selling such pro|:>erty, in which 
case the net proceeds would be counted as income from 
self employment); (2) withdr^ivvals of bank deposits; (3) 
money borrowed; (4) tajc- refur>ds; (5) gifts; and (6) lump^^ 
sum ii^horitar^ces or insurance payments. 

Family Incoma. The total income of^ family is the algebraic 
sum of the amounts received by all Income recipients in the 
family. V , 

In the income distribution for fan\ilie$, the lowest income 
^roup (less than $4,(X)0Hncludes those families vWio^v^ere 
classified as havinjj no inrome in the Income year and those 
reporting a loss in net income from fatm and nonfarm self-' 
employment or in rental income. Many of these were living 
on income "in kind/' savings, or gifts; or were newly consti- 
tuted fan)illes, or families in which the sole breadwinner had 
recently died or had left the, household. However, many of 
the families wtio rejiorted no income probably had some 
money income which was not recorded lathe survey. 
^ It shOFuld be noted' that although the incprrie statistics 
refer* to receipts during the preceding year, the compositioti 
of families refers to the time of the survey. The income of 
the family dbes not include amounts received by persons 
who were members of the family during all or part of the in* 
come year if these persons no longer resided wilh the family , 
at the t}me of enumeration. On the other hand, family in- 
come inoUictes amounts reported by related pfersons who di0 
not reside with the family during the income year but who 
were members of the family at the time of enumeration. 
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Madian. The median is the vflue which divides a distribution 
into two equal paits; one half of the cases falling below thif 
value and one fialf of the cases excelling this value. 

Symtx>lt< A c<ash represents zero or a number which 
rounds to 2:ero. The symoW "B" means that the bate for the 
derived figure' is Ie6$ than 75,(X)0, and throe d<its " . .'^ 
mean not applicable, ^ 

Rounding. The individual, figures in this report are roundad 
to the nearest thousand. With few e)^ception$, the individual 
figures have not been ddjus.ted to group totals, which are in- 
dependentl^ounded. Percentages are rounded to the nearest 
tenth of i^erpent; therefore, the percentage* in a distribu- 
tion do not always add "to exactly 100.0 percent. The totals, 
however, are always shown as 100.0. Percentages are based 
on the rounded absolute numl)^rs. 

CHANGE IN SAMPLE SIZE . 

The 1978 five quarter average data from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey are based ortan expanded sample of hguseholds. 
The expansion of the basic montVily CPS sample was from 
atrout 55,000 housing units to 65,500 units. The sample 
ftxpansioh was initiated in Conjunction with the Compre-. 
hensive Employment Training Act (CETA) to obtain esti- 
mated anftuat averages of the number of unemployed in 
each of the 50 States and the* District of Columbia. The 
expanded Sample was designed to obtain these estimates with 
a fixed reliability requirement (a lOpercent coehicient of 
itariation onVan estimate of the number of unemployed 
assuming a Spercent unemployment rate). 

The CEn A supplement has been in existence since July 
1975, but was not incorporated into the five-quarter average 
farm population data until 1978. A .comparison was made 
between tfie estimates obtained from the CPS and the CP^ 
CETA combined samples for several months of late 1977. 
. The comparison indicated that inclusion of the supplement 
probably raised the estimate of farm popiilation by 2,5 to 
4 percent-about 200,000 to 300,000 persons. The differ- 
ence in the estimates y within sampling error, and the sariiple 
expansion had httletimpact on the regional distribution, 
age, race, sex, or employment characteristics of tHe* fcMW 
population. ^ J ► 5. 



C Appendix B. Source and Rellabilfty of the Estimates 



dSOURGEOFDATA 

r 

litunaws io this r«port wer« primarily derived from data 
obtamed from th« Currant Population Survay {CPS) of the 
Bureali of the Gamut. Most of thase CPS estimates are 
i^pril-cantared fivrquartar avaragas. Data on? income 
characteristics of- farm and nonfarm famihas, however are 
monthly estimates obtained from supplementary questions 
to CPS. Additional data, as identified in ihe tsxt were 
obtained from the 1974 Census of Agriculture. 

C»frrant Population Survay (QPS). The monthly CPS deals 
mainly with Jabor force data for the civilian noninstitutional 
population. Questions relating to labor force participatidn 
•re Mked about each member 14 years old and older in each 
•miple household. In addition, supplementary questions are 
aakad each March, about household and family charac 
tlnstics. Estimates developed from the s*pplemei»tary 
quastions &nd included in this report include persons in the 
Armad Forces living off post or with their families on post 
; >Tha present CPS sample vy^ initially selected from the 
1»70 c»nsus files and is updated continuously to reflect new 
construction where possible (see section, "i^onsampling 
. Variability", below). The monthly CPS sample is spread%ver 
461; areas with coveraga^in each of the 50 States and the 
^ Oiftrict Qf Columbia, A supplementary samplfe of housing ' 
* "»«t» 2* $tat4 and tha District of Columbia was^ 
Incorporated with the monthly CPS sample beginning in 
March mt. Th* expanded CPS sample is located in 614 
. waa^ comprising 1.113 counties, indapanderf^ities and 
d.yi$.oos in thft nation. The .«14 wmple areas used since 
March m? includa 461 Tirtai from the monthly GPS and 
Hw supplamentary areas. 

PiKri|>lioh tht Currtntfoputatton survay 



•V- 



Tl«a parlod 



SupplMAwntal 

AUfuaH 1972 to plmaatitr, 

>U|;uait 1971; to Jul^ 1972. . . . . 
J:#nui|ir]r 1967 tQL>ily 19?!.... 

- •—"'Jii''-^ ■ , . * 



iNumb«r of 
sample 



IS .. • . ■ - - ..'•/'■ 



153 
46J 
449 
449 



Samples for previous sample designs were selected from 
tiles from the most recently completed census, The' following 
table provides a description of some aspects of the CPS 
sample, designs in use during the referenced data collection 
periods. 

The estimation procedure used for the monthly CPS data 
involves the inflation of the weighted sample results to 
independent estimates of the civilian noninstitutional popula 
tion of the United States by age, race, and sex. These 
independent estimates were 'based on statistics from 
decennial censuses; statistics on births, deaths, immigration.- 
and emigration; and statistics on the strength 'of the Armed 
Forces. The estimation procedure for the data 'from the ' 
Mar(^ supplement involved a further adjustment sSq that 
husband and wife of a household received the same weight. 



RELIABILITY OF THE ESTIMATES 



Since the CPS estirhates in this report are based on a sample 
they may differ somewhat from the figures that would have 
been obtained if a complete census had been taken using the 
same questionnaire, instructions, and enumerators. There are 
two types of errors possible in an estimate based on a sample 
sun/ey-Sampling. and nonsampling. The standard errors 
provided for this^report primarily indicate the magnitude of 
the sampling error. They also partially measure the affect of 
. some nonsampling errors in response and enumeration, but 
do^not measure any" systematic biases in the dat^i. The full ' 
extent of nonsampling error is unknown. Consequently 
particular care should be exercised in tlie interpretation of 
figures based on a relatively small num^jer of cases or on 
small differences between estimates. 



Houaeholds eligible 



Int«rvl«w«d 



8,500 
45,000 
45,000 
46,000 



Mot 

Interviewed 



500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 



Hot)»lrhg Units 
. visited, not 
eligible^ 

\ 1,500 
8,000 
8,000 
8,500 



- < 



NohMmpling v«ri»bililv, m any mhvi'v woik. the u^Milts 
iiie' subject to enuu of lesfxwi^^ jrUi nonieportiiui m addition 
to samptMM) vanability NonSiirnpiifi^j eiiois can Iw attnbiitt-d 
to nuny souice^. ij.. iiuil>ility, \q obteni infonnatiun ^^lK)Ut ^ 
III Cttseti in the wnujle, definitional difficuhiei. diffeiencev m 
the inteipietatioi.\ of ^uestjons. itiability or iirwillingr^rss to 
provide coriect infoimation on thi? pa'it ot lespondents. 
inability to recall infoii^iation. enois niade in colU?ctK>n such . 
as in lecordiny ot cmliiui the data, eiroismaile in piocessiiH) 
the data, eiiois made m (tstitnatinc) valutas tot nnssint) data, 
and failure to ropiesent all umts within the sample (under 
coveragiO 

Undetcoveia<jt? ii> the CPS results fron) missed housiny 
units and misstnl petsons within sample households. Overall 
undet covet »(je. as compared to the lt?vel of the decei\nial 
amsus. IS «|bout 5 pet cent It js known that CPS undei 
coverag*! varies with aqe, sex, and tace. GentJially. undei- 
coveraijt^ is lanjei foi n^ales tlian foi females and laiqer for 
Blacks and othei laces thai^ for Whites. 

Ratio estimation to independent atje sex rac^ |.>opulation 
controls, as descritx^d previously, partially corrects tor the 
bias due to survey undercovera^^? [However, biases exist m 
the estin^ates to the extent that missed persons in missed 
hoti^Hiiliiids or missed persons in interviewed households have 
different cT?Kacteristics than interviewed f>ersons in the same 
agesex-race^oup. Further, the indeper^dent population 
cof^troK^j^^sed have not beer^ adjusted for undercoverage in 
tbo^^1y70 census, which was estimated at 2.5 percent of the 
population with sinular undercoverage? differentials by age, 
sex, and race as are observed in CPS, 

the approximate magnitude of two sources of under- 
coverage of liousing units is knoyvn. Of th^ 83,000,000 
housing unrts in the U.S., about 600,000 new coi^structiom 
housing units other than mobile homes are not represented in 
the CPS sample iMJcause they were assigned building permits 
prior to January 1970, but coh^ttuction was not completed 
&y the time of the census, (i.c,, April 1970). Most cori 
ventional new cor^stmction, for which building permits were 
issued after 1969. is represented. About 290,000 occupied ' 
mobile homes are not represented in CPS; these units vS/ere 
eithef missed tn tha^nsus or have been built or occupied , 
since the census. Jhos^ estimates of missed units are relevant 
to the present sample only and not to earlier designs where 
the extent of undercoverage was generally less. The extent of 
otheV sources' of undercoverage- of housing units is unknown 
but believed to be small. 

In most castas the schedule^an tries for income are based on 
the memory or knowledge of one person, usually the v^ife of 
the family head. The memory factor in data derived from 
field surveys of inconne probably py?duces underestimates 
because the tendency, is ^o forget minor or irregular sources 
of income. Other errors of reporting «fi due to misrepre- 
mentation or to misunderstanding as ±0 the scope of the 
income concept, 

Swnpltng variability.* The star^jlard errors given in the 
following tablet are fWmarily measures of tampHng vari 
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ability, thati^. ot the vaiiation that Spccuueil by chana^ 
iMJcause a sample rather than t4ie entire pi>|K*1ation Wijs 
surveytid. Vhe sample estimate and its estimat^nl aiandavd 
error enable oiu? to construct cOnfidtiuie irUervals, rangtjs 
that wiHiUI include the avufagi? T<?sultJ^ ot all possible Sinnples 
^1 ,i known probabMity. F«i example, il all possible 
samples were sulected.^ each^ ot these surveyt;d utuler 
esseruially the same general conditrons and using the same 
siHnpUv design, and an estimate? ar^d its estimatetl standard 
error were calculat<Jd tiom each saniple. then, 

1. Approximately 68 percent of the irHeivals from one 
standard error below the estimate to one standard erroi 
above the estiVnate would include the average result of all 
possible samples. ^ 

2. Approximately 90 r)ercent of the intervals tiom 1.6 
standard enors below the estimate to 1:6 standard errors 
above the estimate wiHrld ir^clude the average result of all 
possible samples. 

3. Approximately 95 |>ercent of the rnteivals from tw<^ 
standard errors below the estimate to two standard errors 
above the estimate would include the average? result of all 
possible samples. 

The average estimate derived from all possrble samples is 
or is not contaii/Sd in any particular computed interval. 
However^ for a particular sample, one can say with a 
specified confidence that the average estimate denved from 
all possible samples is include^J in the confidence interval. 

All the statements of comparison appearing in the text are 
significant at a 1.6 standard error levfelor better, and most are 
signific^int at a level of more than 2,0 standard errors. This 
means that for most differences cited rn the text, the 
estrmated difference is greater than twice the standard error 
of the difference. Statements of comparisori qualified in 
some way (e g., by use of the phrase, "spme evidence") have 
* a level of significance ^tween 1.6 and 2 0 standard errors. 

N|>te when using small estimates. Summary measures such isi 
medians, rates and percent distributions are shown in the 
report only when the base is 75,000 or greater. Because of 
the large standard Errors involved, there is little chance that 
summary measures wot^ld reveaf useful informatioii when 
computed on a smaller base. Estimated numbers are shown,' 
however, even though the relative standard eirors of these 
numbers are larger than those for corresponding iwrcentag-^s. 
These smaller estfmates are provided primarily to fH?rmrt such 
combinations of the categories to serve each data iser- * 
needs. 

Comparability with other data. Caution shO'iDd Ix? used in 
comparing CPS estimates fronn 1977 and 1978,. vvh(;j(i the 
expanded sample was used, to Wiose from 1^76, artd. eartl^ 
years. Some relatively large differences in estimates of 
p<)pulation in metropolitan and nohmetr#politai> areas have 
been observed between the 461 and G14 area samples^ X^ese 
differences reflect a relatively large increase in variaiice oh 
thoie estimates and do not provide reliable, mt?asures of^ 
actufil changes in the population: 
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STANDARD ERROR TABLES AND 

THEIR use > ■■ ^ 

4 

In order to cterivit standard errors that would be applicable to 
a large numl)er of titimates and could be prepared at a 
moderat#^ coit, a number of approxif^ations were required 
Therefore, instead of providing an individual standard error 
♦for each estimate, generiilized sets of standard errors are 
provided for varioui types of gharkteristics. As a result, the 
sets of standard errors provided give an indication of the 
order of magnitude, of the standard error of an estimate 
rather than the precise standard error. 

The figurei preienled ih tables B-1, B-2, B-3, and B-4 
provide aiiproximations to the^ standard errors of various 
estimates for families and for persons. Estirhated standard 
errors cannot be obtained from tables B-1, 8-2, B-3, and B-4 
withbtit the u>e of the factors in table B-5. The factors in 
table B S must be applied to the generalized standard errors 
in order to adju/t i^r the combined effect of sample design 
and the estinia^^^ on the value of the charVc- 

teristic, The/fSindard error tables with which each factor 
should be ai;e also indicated in table B-5. • Standard 

errors for intermediate values not shown in the generalized 
.tables of standard errors may be approximated by 
interpolation. . 

Table B-1. Standard Erron of Estimated r^mbers 
of Peraont or Famillet in the 
Farm F'opulation 



(68 chances out of 100. Numbers in thousands) 



Si'/.i of estimate 


Standard error 






50 


8 


100 r . . 


11 


250 




16 




25 . 


1,000 


" 35 




78 


5,000 , 


109 
152 


10.000 


15,000....... 
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Notei For a particular char|icteri«tic, see 
tabl# B-3 for th© appropriate factor to apply to 
the above standard error*. For standard errors 
for regional data (Hotrth and. West, South), 
multiply. the standard error? obtained a^ve 
by 1,4. 

I, • ^ - 

Two pAl-ameters (dtnoted ''a"^ And "b'') are used to 
.calculate standard errprs for each type of characteristic; th9,y 
•re presented in table 8'6. These paramsters were used to 
7 . <!«lGultte^ the standard errors in tables 8- 1 .HJ-'S,'" B-3, « nll.B«4 
and to-.'c«lculcte the factors In table B'5. They also miy be 
?**«f^^o cutewHrt* the Standard erron.for estimated numbers 
. and eitimattd percefitaws directly. Metri6d<';T<J^- lil^ 
y (^ntputation art given In the fblflowing sections.-' " - 

;E^^;;;.,,/v. ,wv.,.:......,-.,.-:p,. 



Table B 2. Standard Error* of Estimated Numbeti 
of fVtont or Families lir the Total or 
Nofifarm Population , 

(68 chanvwH out of 100. . NXunbora In thoueands) 
Size or o«tlmat« [ 3t«ndard error 



25 

50 . . , 

100 

250 

500 

1,000 ; 

2,500 

5,000 , . . .« 

10,000 ^ .., 

15,000... 

25,000....... 

50,000. . » 

106,000 

150,000^ : 



5 
7 

10 
16 
23 
33 
52 
73 
102 
123 
155 
204 
241 
223 



To derive the stanrfjird errors for an esti- 
mate greater than 150,-000,000 use formula 2. 

Note; For a particular characteristic^, see 
table B-5 for the appropriate factor to apply 
to the above standard errors. For^standard 
errors for regional data (North and West, 
South), multiply thfo standard errors 6btaineit 
above by 1.4. ■ ' 



Standwd errors of estimated numbers. The approximate 
standard error, o^, of ans^stimated number sf\own in this 
report <AX\ be obtained in two ways. It may be'obtained by 
use, of the formula 



whare f IS the appropriate factor from table B-5 afKi o is the 
standard error on the estimate obtained by interpolation 
from table -6-1 or B-2. Alternatively, standard erro** may^be 
-approximated >y formula 2 from which the standard errors 
were calculated in tables B-1 and B 2. Use of this formula 
will provide more accurate results thag the use of formula 1 
above, .... 

, ' M . 

Oy^ ^ ^ax^ + bx \i) 

Here X is ^ the si^e of the ytimate and ^^jirid b are the 
parameter? in table B 5 associated with the particular type of. 
characteristic. 

Standarti errors of ^tiritirmftd parcantagas. The reliability t>f 
an estimated p^rgentaoe, commuted using sample data for 
both numerator and denominator, dapends bn both the size 
of the percentage and the size of t«e total upon which thit 
qercentSge is bv«d. Estlrrtated percentages are relatively. 
mqr» reliable than the corresponcUng eatimates of the 
numerators of the p«rcanta9»s< particul«rl/if the percentages 
are 50 percent , or moqj^. Whjn the numerator and de^ 
h;6rrt1?iatd^^of the parcentagt; are Indifferent categories, uie 



tht factor or par«m«ter« in^icatsd by th« numarator Th« 
approximata ttandard error, d,^ of $n aitimatad parcant- 
aga car^ obtalnad by ii«a of the formula 



'<x.P) 



(3) 



In thU formula f »« the appropriate factor from ^le B 5 and ' 
0 It the standard error on the estimate from tablb* 8-3 or B-4, 
Alternatively, the standard errors may be approximated by 
formula 4, ffbm which the standard errors in tables B-3 and 



B-4 were calculated; dlrefet computation will give m#rt 
accurate ratuitt than u*a of the standard error table ^and the 
factors. 



(x,p) 



P (100 -PI 



(4) 



Here x is the size of the subclass of persons or families which 
is the base of the percentage, p it the percen^gs 
(0< p< 100), and b is the parameter in table B-5 associated 
with the particular type of chafacteristic in the numerator of 
the percentage. 



Tabit B-3. Standard Errors of Estimated P«rcentacM of Persons or Familietr in the Farm Population 



Bane of porcontnges 
(thoUHandit) 



GAtlmated portsentagos 



I or 99 



2 or- 98 



5 or 95 



10 or 90 



25 or 75 



50 



25 

50..... 

100 

250 

500.... 
1»000.. 
•2,500.. 
5,000i, 
10,000; 
15,000. 



3.1 
2.2 
1.6 
1.0 
0.7 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.13 



4.4 
3.1 
2.2 
1.4 
1.0 
0,7 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 



6.8 
4.8 
3.4 
2.2 
1.5 
1.1 
0.7 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 



9.4-' 

6.6 

4.7 

3,p 

2.1 

1.5 

0.9 

0.7 

O.k. 

0.4 



13.6 
9.6 
^.8 

' 4.3 
3.0 
2.1 
1.4 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 



15.7 

7.8 
5.0 

f 3.5 
2.5 
1.6 
1.1 
0.8 

^•0.6 

■ "■ ■ c - 



Note: For a particular characteristic , »oo tabl© n-5 for the appropriate factor to apply to the 
above 'Btandard errors. For standard errors for regional data (North and West, South), multiply the 
standard errors obtained above by 1.4.. . ' . - 



Tat)le B-4. Standard Errors t>f Estimated Perpentages of Persons or Families in the Total or 



Nonfarm Population 



Baae of percentages 
(thouaandi) t 



25*. 

50. 

100 

250..... 

500 

IgOdO... 
2»5b0... 
5,000... 
10,000.. 
45,000.. 
25,000., 
50,000.. 
100,000, 
150,000. 
200,000, 
216,000, 



Estlroated percentage* 



or 99 


i or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


25 or 75 


50 


2.1 


2.9 


-.4.5 


6.2 


9iO 


10.4 


1.5 


2.1 


4.4 


6.4 


7.4 


1.0 


1.5 


2.3 


3.1 


• 4.5 


5.2 


0.7 


0.9 


1.4 


2.0 


2.8 


3.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


\ 1.4 
^ 1.0 


2.0 


2.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.4- 


1.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


1.0 


0.15 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4, 


0.6 


0.7 


0.10 


0.15 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5. 


0.5 


0.08 


0.12 


0.19 


D.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.07 


0.09 


0.14 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0-05 




0»10 


0.14 


0'.2 , 


0.2 


■ 0.03 


0.05 


0.07 


* 0,10 


0.14 


0il6 


0.03 


0.04 


0.06 


0.08 


0.12 


0^13 


0.02 


0.03 


0.05 


o:o7 


'o.io 


0.12 


0.02 


6.03 


0:05 


Oi07 


* 0.10 


0.11 



^ Sot^t rpr a particular charact#jrlatic» »•• tal^ia B^^S^for th# appropriate factor to apply to 
mhorm atandard artora. For atandfard arrora for rational data (North and Waff» isduih)/ miiltiply 
ataAdi^rd' arroti obtained above by lt4. , . * v 



the 
tha 



Tabl« P«r«9i#tiirt 4^ Factor to tM UMd to OMaln Standard Errors lor Each Typ« of CharactaHttic 



Typ« of chnrutctoriHtlft 

FlVt-qUARTKR AVBRAQES 
^ i^iinn Population 



Race, auo, sex, iind employment fiub.sets: 
^otal fnrm png)j|^«t ton , agriculture vmpXpymeatr or 
nontKrlcuirturo lUployi^ent: 

All r*pe« • ... . . . . 

Spnbi^Hh ^origin 4^ /. ^ /V. . . . . ♦ ; 

,.Totttl or Whito ;n ..... .1 

Black And- otHe^ races Ji . i T-. ... . 

S{Sanj(!8h oHgin......^.^...>..,}.l 

/ .... 



Total or Nonf arm iH>pulation 

^Population (raoa, age^^elr^: 

^ Total or Whitp ff..... 

^ Black and other racea 

Spanish origin ^ . . . , 



Emplofytnont Subsets 

Agriculture employments 
Ail rtices. 



Span ah or^iffn, 



Ifonagriculture evdployment : 
Total or. White 

Male"^'. 

Kefiale 

Black' j^n<l other race«...< 

Male.; 

*Pe»ala • 

Spanish origin, 



Unemployed : 

Both sexes t male or female « 



Regional or Metropolitan-N^enmetropolitan Residence 



/ . Total c^.Whlte.«*....< 
Black and »other /races. 
Total 6r nonf arm t 
Total # White.. 
V , Bluck nfi6 other races. 

• / 



^ TotMl fan population . * . , 
• Tbtall nonf am populntlbn . 



Param.toi'. 



-O.OOOOIA 
rO .000017 

-0.000006 

-o^oooosS 
-OkOooooa 



0.0 
0.0 

-0.000022 



-0.000017 

-0.000027 



-0.000008 
-0.000013 
-0.000010 
-0. 000069 
-0.000115 
-0.000079 
-0.000010 



-0.000004 



-0.000017 
-0.000262 

-0.000010 
-0.000160 



-0*000012 
-0.000008- 



2455 
»316 

1054 
1211 
1497 



\ 



0.0 
0.0 

3884 



2050 
3720 



1081 
935 
801 

1081 
935 
801. 

1456 



5f2 



5036 
8765 

2212 
3849 



2285 
1063 



f aetora 

— 



1.0 
1.2 

'0.7 
0.7 
O18 



0.0 
0*0 
1.9 



1.4 
1.9 



1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
1.2 



/0.7 



1.4 
1.9 

1.4 
1.9 



1.0 
I.O 



Stfttfdard 
orror 
tablos 



n-l,B-3 
B-l,B-3 

B-l,B-3 
B-l,B-3 
B-l,B-3 



B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 



B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 



B-2,B-A 
B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-~4 



B-2,B-r4 



B-l,B-3 

vB'-2»B-4, 
B-2-,B-4 



B-*1,B^3 
B-2,B-4 



Motet "For regional (North and Waatv^ South) data oro«« tabulated wlt^ oth.r data. 
2.0 to th».|Hira«M»t,r. for th. char.cfrl.tlc of lnt.r..t. _ ^ ' - 



apply a ^f^otor of 
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lliuitration of tht UM of standard trror tablet. Table E of th9 
report shows that according to the current farm definition, 
there were 1,774,000 farm residents 14 years^cHjLtnd o(^er 
employed in agnadture. Table B 5 shows that 'for total 
Farm Population, Agriculture Employment, the appropriate 
factor is. 1.0, and thi^ factor is to be us«d with the standard 
error obtained from table B-1. Interpolation in table Bri 
shows 4he. standard error on an estimate of thi'l si/e to 
be approKimatoly 64,000. Applymg the factcy TO and using 
formula 1 would' also yield a standard error of 64,000. The 
68 percent confidence interval as shown by the data is from 
1,710,000 to 1,838,000. Therefor^j, a conclusion that the 
average estimate derived tiom all possible sampled lies within 
a range compiled in this way would be correct for ioughly 
68 f)ercont of oil possible samples. Similarly we -could 
• ctmclude that the average estimate derived from all possible 
samples Itos within tho interval from 1.646,000 to 1,902,000 
(using twicf^ the stiindard erioi) with 95^percent confidence. 
As an alterhativo, using fon^nil^ 2 and the parameters^a 

0 000014 and h 2455 from table B 5 gives an estimate of 
the standard orror to be 66.000 

Table E also shows that of these 1,774,000 farm residents 
•mployod in agriculture, 344,000 or 19.4 percent are female. 

Table B 5 shows the b parameter for this characteristic to 
be 2455; using formula 4, the standard error /)n an estimate 
of 19.4 percent is 



4 



2455 



1,774,000 



{]{)A) (lOO.a 19.4) r. 1.5 percent 



Consequently. the-gSBS percent T:onfidence interval is from 
17 9 ^ 20.1J percent. Therefore, a conclusion that the ^ 
average estimate derived frdm all possible samples lies within . 
a range comp<-ited in this way would be corVect for roughly >= 
68 percent of all possible samples. Similai+y. we could 
conclude with 95-percent confidence thiit tHte average 
estimate derived from iaJI possible samples lies within the 
interval from 16.4 to 22.4 percent, i.e.. 19.4 ± (2 x 1.5) 
percent. As an alterriative, tables B*3 and B-5can be used to 
compute ar^ estimated standard error of 1.5 x 1»0 * 1.5 
percent on the estimate of 19,4 percent 

Standard trror of a difference. For a difference betv^n two 
sample estimates, the standard ^ror is approximately equal 
to 



^Ixy) 



-y X y , 



where and are the standard erro^i of the estimates x 
and y; the estimates can be of niimbers, percentt, ratios, etc. 
This Will represent the actual standard error quite accurately 
for the difftrfnce between two estlrrfates of the same 
characteristic in two different artfas, or for the difference " 
^twten separate artd uncorrelated characteristics in the same 
area. If, however, there is'a high positive oorrtlation between 
the two characteristics, the formula will ovjireitimate' the 
true stirtdard error. 



Illustration of tht computation of tht standard trror of a 
difftrtnot bttwttn tttimtttd ptrotnttoti. Table E of this 
report shows that iocording to^MP iiuri:Bnt farm definition, ' 
22. S percent of all male farm residents employed in 
agriculture (1,430.000), were wage arfd salary workers. Tht 
correspondli^ft percentage for all females ^employed in agri 
ailture (344.000)' was 17.7 percent. Thus, the appare?it 
difference in percents of male and female wage and salary 
workers who are farm residents and employed in agriculture 
II 4.8 percent. Using forrriulas 4 and 5, the standard error of 
the estimated difference of 4.8 percent is about 



yn 7)^ + (3.2)^ =^3.6 percent ^ 

This means the 68-percent confidence interval around the 
difference is from 1.2 to 8.4 percent. Therefore, a conclusion 
that the average difference derived from all possible samples 
lies within a range computed in thfs way would be correct for 
roughly 68 percent of all pQSSit>le samples. However, with 
95 percent confidence, the average difference derived from 
all possible samples would lie within the interval from -2.4 
to 12.0 percent, i.e., 4.8 ± (2 x 3.6) percent. Since this 
interval includes zero, we cannot conclude with 95 percent 
confidence that the percentage of male farm residents who 
were employed in agriculture as wage and salary workers is 
different from the corresponding percentage for females. 

Standard error of a median. The sampling variability of an 
estimated median depends upon the form of the distribution 
as well as the size of its base. An approximate mMhod for 
measuring the reliability of a nr>edian is to determine an 
interval about the estimated median, such that there is a 
stated ^tegr^e of confidence that the average median derived 
frorp alt possible samples lies within the interval The 
Uriiowing procedure may be used to Estimate the 68 percent 
confidence limits of a median based on sample data. 

1. Determine, using the standard error tables and factors or 
formula 4. the standard error of the estimate of 50 
percent from the distribiition. 

2. Add to and subtract^* frpm 50 percent the staniJard «rror 
determined in step 1. 

3. Using the distribution of the characteristic, calculate. the 
confidehce interval corresponding to the two points 
established in step 2. 

A -96-percent ctpnfidenct ir\t)trval may be detarnnined by 
finding the values corresponding to 50 percent plus and 
minus twice the standard error determined in step 1. 

illustration of tht computation of a opnfidtnct inttrvtl for a 
mtdkin. Table G of this report shows that the median incomef 
for .farm familial accor<iing to the current definition of a 
farm it $12,236. The size, or bate, of tht distribution from 
which this median was determined is 1,775,000 famiiies. 

1. Using formula 4, the standard error of 60 percent on a 
base of 1,775,000 is about 1.8 percent. 



t2 

2. To obtain « 9!hp«rcent contuJenct i^t«rv•^ ort an esti- 
mittd madbn, add to and lubtract from 8Q parcent twica 
tha itandard arror found tn «tap t, Jh\t yields percent 
limit! of 46.4 and 93.6. 

3..Sinc» 40.flr percent of the familiirt^d inco»T>e below 
$10,000 and 18.9 percent had income between $10,000 
•nd $14,909, tf)e dollar value of the loier limit may be 
found by linear mterpolatiorx to be : 7 

$10,000 + ($15,000 - $10,000) (^^5:^1^:^) . $11,534 



Similarly, the dollar value of the upper limit may be found 
by linear interpolation to be about 



$10,000 + ($16,000 - $10.000) /. 63 g 7/0 6 \ 

\ - 18.9 / 



- $13,439 



The 95-percent confidence interval on the estimated median 
is from $1 1.543 to $13,430. Therefore, a conclusion that the 
averafle estimated inconoe. derived from all poiSltole samples, 
lien within this range would be dbrrect for roughly 9!h*rcent 
of all samples. 
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